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Tuck Parsonage Is Dedicated 


“Uncle” Oscar Laighton opens the door—Symbolic ceremony 
prepared by Mr. Rutledge—Memorial service 
for former Shoalers—The lectures 


JESSIE E. 


IsLeS or SHOALS, N.H., July 28. 

HE fortnight of the General Confer- 

ence, which was concluded last eve- 
ning with a banquet at which Dr. Louis 
CG. Cornish was the principal speaker, has 
had several features apart from the usual 
sequence of lectures and sermons. Yes- 
terday afternoon, in the midst of a rainy 
day, the heavens smiled on Star Island 
long enough for the dedication of Tuck 
Parsonage to take place under favorable 
conditions. Practically every individual 
on the island attended this service, which 
began with exercises in Elliott Hall. The 
procession then wended its way up the 


hill to the meeting-house, where the leader, . 


Miss BPlizabeth Hall of Braintree, Mass., 
lighted a torch from a candle on the pul- 
pit, and everyone in the procession chose 
a small fagot which, when the procession 
arrived at the parsonage just beyond the 
ehurch, he laid in the fireplace. 

wa 

A symbolic ceremony was conducted 
within the parsonage, a service prepared by 
Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge, who has had over- 
sight over the erection of the building and 
labored with the builders. The door was 
opened by “Uncle” Oscar Laighton. 
Thomas H. Elliott, representing the lay- 
men, ascended the stairway. Dr. Louis 
©. Cornish opened the chambers above 
for the denomination, assisted by Miss 
Harriet Knowlton and Miss Sara Comins, 
for Education and Service. The windows 
were opened by the Alliance, represented 
by Mrs. William B. Nichols, Mrs. Louis 
CG. Cornish, Mrs. Lyman Y. Rutledge, 
Mrs. William H. Parrish of Carnegie, 
Pa., Mrs. John M. Raymond, Miss Mary 
Furness of Cincinnati, Ohio, Miss Mary 
Bush, and Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine. The 
fagots were lighted by Miss Hall from 
héer torch, and Dr. Cornish offered a 
prayer before the hearthstone, which was 
the only time the silence was broken. 

At the preliminary exercises, there were 
Scripture reading and a prayer by Rev. 
Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H. Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish spoke of the entire Shoals en- 
terprise; William B. Nichols and Fred 
W. Archibald made brief addresses as 
presidents, respectively, of the Star Island 
Corporation and the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association, and Mr. Rutledge 
represented the parsonage building com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rutledge explained in poetic form 
the symbolism of the acts which were 
performed later at the parsonage. The 
open door represented the opening of the 
inner shrine to which people are drawn 
here’ from ever so far. The walls are 
for protection, but not exclusion. The 
windows are an invitation to air and sun- 
light. The chambers are for final resort 
into the deep silences and the mystery 
of sleep which brings refreshment from 
the deep sources of nature. The fireplace 
is for cheer and comfort. 
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were symbols of life’s problems. Laid on 
the fire they will not burn singly, nor 
until kindled by the fire of inspiration, 
which burns them away. The parsonage 
is the shrine where one may bring one’s 
problems, seeking inspiration. 

A memorial service for former Shoalers 
no longer living was planned and con- 
ducted Wednesday in the late afternoon 
by Rey. Houghton Page of Greenfield, 
Mass. A large company of the delegates 
assembled in the meeting-house for a sery- 
ice with readings and prayer by Mr. 
Page. Mrs. Chandler W. Smith played 
the organ for a hymn. The procession 
then proceeded through the fields to the 
cliff at the left of the John Smith monu- 
ment, led by Miss Marion McCarthy and 
Miss Evelyn Loring of West Roxbury, 
Mass., who carried armfuls of day lilies 
gathered on Smutty Nose Island. They 
were followed by Mr. Page and Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas H. Elliott and the other 
delegates. As Mr. Page called the names 
which had been handed to him of about 
fifty former lovers of the Shoals, the flower 
girls cast their blossoms on the waves. 
Led by Fred W. Archibald, the group 
sang an appropriate hymn before turning 
back from the rocks. During the day Mr. 
Page affixed to the Communion table a 
plate inscribed in memory of Plizabeth 
Frances Faxon of Quincey, who died in 
1915. The inscription referred to her 
as “ardent for the faith, a lover of Star 
Island.” It is believed that this effective 
memorial service will become a fixed 
feature of the General Conference each 
summer. 

Fred W. Archibald presided at the 
annual meeting which took place Friday 
morning. Reports were given by officers 
and committees, and resolutions were 
adopted thanking the speakers, the hotel 
management and staff, the program com- 
mittee, and others who have contributed 
to the pleasure of the General Conference 
guests. Mrs. Ellen R. Hayes was chair- 
man of the resolutions committee. 
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William B. Nichols announced that the 
income for the summer for the past two 
years has exceeded the expenses by from 
three to four thousand dollars, which 
amount covers the expense of the care- 
taker and provides for the early spring 
bills without borrowing, a proceeding 
which has been necessary for years. The 
property has never been in better condi- 
tion since it was purchased. Mr. Nichols 
and others in the meeting urged the need 
of an endowment, which ought to reach 
$100,000, to carry on the work here and 
keep the property in good condition. A 
special appeal was made to Unitarians 
with means to include the Star Island 
Corporation in their wills, since the Star 


The fagots" Island conferences are recognized as one 
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of the most important influences in the — 


denomination. 

The treasurer, Charles 8. Bolster, stated 
that memberships in the Summer Meetings 
Association have dropped off, and sug- 
gested that an effort be made to build up 
the membership again. The memberships 
are of four kinds, amounting to annual 
dues of $2, $5, $10, or a life membership 
of $50. Carl B. Wetherell reported that 
from the several conferences of the sum- 
mer he has already received money or 
pledges amounting to well over $1,200. 
Of this the General Conference has given 
almost $500. 

Mrs. William B. Nichols, for the main- 
tenance committee which conducts fairs, 
stated that she has added about $2,500 
to the balance of nearly $3,000 which she 
held last September. Among supplies she 
has purchased are twenty-six commodes, 
eighteen congoleum rugs, a dozen beds, 
120 spreads, two dozen blankets, about 
five dozen window shades, thirty dozens 
each of towels and pillow slips, thirty-five 
dozen sheets, twenty dozen steak knives, 
and quantities of other articles, including 
wall paper and paint, beside turning over 
$800 to the Star Island Corporation. At 
least to the housekeeper, these items in- 
dicate why the money Mrs. Nichols raises 
each year is needed for the upkeep of 
the hotel. 

ws 

Rey. Houghton Page conducted the Com- 
munion service Sunday morning. Rey. 
H. Sumner Mitchell of Burlington, Vt., 
spoke at the morning service of worship, 
and again in the evening. His sermon 
was upon some undiscovered countries 
which challenge the faith. The glories 
of the unattained, which beckons him, 
make man realize the poverty of life as 
he is living it. Through these glories he 
sees that he has many powers still un- 
developed. 


A series of helpful morning talks were 


given in the chapel by Rey. Harl C. Davis 
of Concord, N.H., who has the pleasant 
duty Saturday afternoon of marrying two 
of his parishioners—Miss Marian Grayes, 
a delegate to the Church School Institute 
in 1926, and Freeman M. Bachelder, an 
attaché of the Oceanic Hotel in 1922. The 
bridal attendants were Miss Charlotte 
Hodsdon of Melrose Highlands, Mass., and 
Ernest K. Crie of Rockland, Maine. The 
bride was in traditional white, with a 
veil, and the wedding music was by the 
Eddy Trio, which is furnishing the music 
at the Shoals this year. Only the families 
and close friends were present at the 
ceremony. 

Two addresses were given by Dr. 
J. A. CGC. Fagginger Auer of Concord, 
Mass., Professor of Philosophy at Crane 
Theological School. In the first, Dr. Auer 
gave a vivid description of his life in 
Iceland during the several months he was 
there last autumn presenting a course at 
the University of Iceland upon “Compara- 
tive Theology.” He spoke at considerable 
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length upon the topography of Iceland, its 


people and their industries and recrea- 
tion, their history and habits, their gov- 
ernment and education. 
Later in the week, Dr. Auer lectured | 
(Continued on page G51) 
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The New Renunciation 
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N a European city, they show you a high 

pillar on which St. Simeon sat all his 
life in rapt contemplation and incredible 
filth. In monasteries, ruined or intact, 
they point out the narrow and ill-venti- 
lated cells in which men, and even frail 
women, spent their lives kneeling on stone 
floors in an agony of prayer. In the 
eleventh century, this futile celibacy, as- 
sisted by the Black Death, almost elimi- 
nated the population, and learning would 
have been engulfed had it not been rescued 
in part by the heathen scholars of Arabia. 

Coming down. six centuries, the stern 
self-denials of the Puritans are common 
knowledge; and even in comparatively re- 
cent times, the Orthodox Quakers banish 
from their houses all music, all pictures, 
and every form of what we regard as 
innocent amusement. 

The Dark Ages are long past—the Puri- 
tan inhibitions seem to have reversed 
themselves and to have become exhibi- 
tions; but in most parts of the Orient, 
particularly in India, renunciation is still 
the essential element in life. 


SOME HARD SAYINGS 


Only a few weeks ago, I heard a pro- 
foundly read and seemingly well-balanced 
East Indian contrast the Hastern with the 
Western ideals. He maintained that we 
of the Occident will make no progress 
toward true spirituality and, consequently, 
toward essential happiness, until we re- 
nounce all that to most of us makes life 
worth living, and spend our lives, as mil- 
lions of the East Indians do, in severe 
self-denial, prayerful inactivity, and con- 
templation of—though it is a pure figment 
of the imagination—life in the world 
beyond. 

As I listened to this distinguished 
scholar and gentleman, I found myself in 
clamorous revolt against such a _ total 
perversion of man’s relations to the 
Creator of the world as this, to my mind, 
pernicious doctrine of gaining an unknown 
heaven by renouncing a known earth. 

Meagre as the life record of Jesus of 
Nazareth, we have enough to form a de- 
cidedly clear picture of his personality. 
Of a high order of spirituality, he was 
at the same time a plain man, with sound 
common sense, a genuine democrat, toler- 
ant of human frailty, angrily impatient of 
the fussy ritual of the synagogue, and 
hating, above all things, every manner of 
sham. He was, to employ an overused 
a a straightforward man’s man and, 
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It is neither Puritan nor Oriental 
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despite the nearly twenty centuries that 
have passed, a very modern man. 

It is a pity that his simple rules of 
vight living have been overlaid with 
dogma, ritual, and false interpretations 
until many men to-day are impatient of 
the whole business and are wholly indif- 
ferent to religion; especially as, in most 
churches, Jesus is represented only by 
outworn beliefs, meaningless phrases, and 
lip service to a theological Christ who has 
been starved, through misinterpretation, 
into a mere metaphysical ghost. 


DELICIOUS SUBSTANCE OF LIVING 


It is a pity, too, that to the plain man 
of to-day, some of the most quoted sayings 
of Jesus are very difficult to understand. 
There is the story of the young man, for 
example, eager to serve Jesus, but forced 
to “turn away sorrowful” because he had 
great possessions. And the double puzzle 
of the camel and the needle’s eye. And 
the parable of the unjust steward and 
that of the laborers in the vineyard. And 
finally, what is one to make of a state- 
ment like this? 


“Unto everyone that hath shall be 
given and he shall have abundance, 
but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” 


I know, of course, that what seem the 
obvious meanings of these parables and 
sentiments, in themselves so antagonistic 
to our understanding of Jesus, are ex- 
plained away; but all such explanations 
appear to laymen very labored and wholly 
unsatisfactory. 

It is painfully obvious that the last 
quotation, “To him that hath,” etc., fits 
very aptly into modern social conditions; 
but in our protesting souls we know that 
those conditions are utterly wrong. We 
believe, too, that the task of a courageous 
church would be to denounce the unfair 
condition and to demand that the man ill 
treated through no fault of his own be 
given a decent chance. 


Esthetic happiness, genuine joy in life, 
physical, intellectual, and moral satisfac- 
tion were and are always right at hand; 
yet, as in Asop’s fable of the dog, the 
delicious and nourishing substance of hu- 
man living is cast aside by these ascetics 
in order to grasp the shadow of an im- 
agined world to come. For at least ten 
eenturies, mental starvation, spiritual sor- 
row, and, with most nominal but not con- 
vinced disciples, bitter, though suppressed 


rebellion, have been substituted with mil- 
lions and millions of men and women for 
the lovely, stimulating, and soul-satisfying 
things so freely given by Omnipotence to 
anyone who has the power and the wis- 
dom to partake. 

The human body, far from being a thing 
to be despised, is a chalice worthy of the 
wine of an immortal soul, one of the most 
perfect and beautiful mechanisms that a 
superhuman power could devise. The so- 
called passions—greed, lust, anger, and 
all the rest—are in themselves not only 
essential to existence, but are very splen- 
did forces, if kept by the human will, 
given by God for that very purpose, in 
increasing and always vigilant restraint. 

And the senses, which used to be a 
synonym for degradation, are the chiefest 
channels through following which we may 
reach at least an earthly heaven. We in 
America are still so much under the 
Puritan blight that most of us continue to 
suspect beauty as being a sort of devil’s 
snare. We are learning that God gave us 
eyes to see the gorgeousness which in- 
heres in flower and bird and sunset, the 
majesty in His mountain ranges, the love- 
liness in even the tiniest insect living but 
for a day. We are finding out that God 
gave us ears to hear the lovely sounds 
of nature, and nostrils to smell the myriad 
perfumes of such flowers as only an al- 
most riotous beneficence could create. 
And going still further, He has endowed 
mankind with Godlike powers, so that he 
himself can create pictures, symphonies, 
perfumes, books, and all the rest of the 
myriad belongings of the intellectual and 
esthetic universe. 


HIS CHRISTIAN DUTY? 


What limitless fields, moreover, are 
open—are indeed urgently beckoning—to 
the human mind and imagination. Science, 
poetry, philosophy, all the vast range of 
human knowledge, are freely placed be- 
fore every one of us, so enriching exist- 
ence, so rewarding him who will take the 
trouble to partake of them that, in com- 
parison with these immense rewards and 
satisfactions, the inevitable pains, disap- 
pointments, and frustrations inseparable 
from active life are but as dust in the 
balance. 

For example, let us consider a young 
man attending college in Boston, but with 
only money enough to pay his tuition and 
his costs of living. He might limit him- 
self to the daily grind, spending his hours 
of leisure in bemoaning his lack of funds. 
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If brought up in a strictly Fundamentalist 
home, he might feel it his Christian duty 
to go nowhere except to his classrooms 
and his church. 

Contrast either of these moping youths 
with a student who sees life whole and 
who seeks to secure, with limited financial 
resources, the true Christian ideal. On 
the purely physical side, he has the beauti- 
ful outdoors of the parks and countryside 
to roam in, and the ocean and river to 
swim in. Moreover, he has free oppor- 
tunities for golf and tennis, there are 
many gymnasiums open for at most a 
nominal fee, and if his health goes astray 
there is every manner of clinic served by 
the best physicians and surgeons in the 
world. 

On the intellectual and esthetic side, 
there are libraries, within and without 
his college, in which all literature is at 
his command; there are art galleries, 
public and private, in which he may see 
much that is of a high order of painting ; 
excellent music is his for the asking, and, 
if he has the talent to take part, orches- 
tras and choruses are glad to welcome 
him. 

On the side of friendship, so essential 
to well-rounded living, Boston, despite its 
reputation for coldness, is one of the most 
warm-hearted of cities; and the churches, 
the forums, the discussing clubs, and the 
thousand forms of social service are clam- 
orous for keen young men. No higher 
need of his but can find satisfaction with- 
out money and without price, the theaters 
even offering many opportunities behind 
the footlights to impecunious youth. And 
it is for this young man to renounce all 
these things, this education which, if he 
choose, can be made of the richest, this 
art and music and literature, these friend- 
ships and this vigorous exercise of the 
body, because some Puritan ancestor or 
some Hast Indian pundit warns him that 
the only good life, the only safe road to 
heaven, the only satisfaction in an un- 
known world to come is to be gained by 
a thoroughgoing renunciation of these 
splendid things in this tangible, beautiful, 
rich known world of ours. 

But this is, of course, a special and a 
very fortunate type. Education, travel, 
music, and the rest of the beautiful things 
in life, demand money. Since, even with- 
out these, the exercise of friendship and 
hospitality, the creation of a home, the 
rearing of children, all necessitate expendi- 
ture, the acquiring of money is a Chris- 
tain virtue, provided it be sought purely 
as a means, and in no way as an end— 
whatever Jesus in parables, and elsewhere, 
may have said about riches, there is no 
quarrel between money honestly earned 
and the life that he enjoined. On the 
eontrary, if one is to have “life and to 
have it more abundantly,” money is an 
honorable and essential element. There 
are many rich rascals in the world as, 
also, there are many poor ones; but the 
vast majority of men who have at least 
money enough to create a home, to enjoy 
travel, and to get some share of the worth- 
while things of life, can drive many 
camels through the eye of a needle and 
have no cause whatever, as did the rich 
young man, to turn “sorrowful away.” 
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With the immense wealth and wider op- 
portunities of this twentieth century, there 
has arisen a new form of renunciation, 
more menacing, perhaps, than that of 
medievalism, of Puritanism, of East India. 
It is a conscious and willful renuncia- 
tion of all the high and splendid gifts of 
life, of every genuine satisfaction of ex- 
istence, in order to get sham substitutes, 
what these deluded men and women eall 
a “good time.” 


CALLED A “GOOD TIME” 


An appalling number of human beings, 
renouncing one of the greatest gifts of 
Heaven, make of this noble, Godlike body 
of theirs the very thing that the medievals 
imagined, an abode of lust and greed and 
destructive dishonesty which resembles, 
and indeed is, an abiding place of the 
devil. 

Millions who conform to the canons of 
decent living nevertheless shut themselves 
out, deliberately, from every understand- 
ing of or pleasure in the higher things of 
the mind and the emotions, those things 
without which life is valueless to them- 
selves and a nuisance to their fellowmen. 
Having brains, they will neither read nor 
think; having normal senses, they are 
blind to natural beauty, indifferent to 
pictures (except the moving ones), deaf 
to any music except jazz, delighting in 
perfumes that pollute the air, and spend- 
ing lives that might be mentally full and 
spiritually satisfying in a feverish and 
futile pursuit of the newest, cheapest, and 
most fleeting things. 

Using evil in its less offensive sense, 
these poor-rich, spiritually blind, and deaf 
persons take as their motto the famous 
saying from “Faust” (although they never 
heard of Goethe), “Evil, be thou my 
good!” Many of these and many others 
who, having had a so-called education, 
ought to know better, are renouncing all 
the rightful satisfactions of existence in 
a mad scramble to heap up, more or, less 
honestly, gold and more gold, not one cent 
of which they can take with them, and 
the millions of dollars of which so often 
leave quarreling and chicanery and the 
sorrow of wrecked lives in their corrupt- 
ing train. 

To all these modern disciples of renun- 
ciation, life is given ‘more abundantly,” 
but in quite an opposite meaning from the 
mInessage of the Christ. They can eat more, 
sin more, and gad about more than any 
other people since the beginning of the 
world; but, though probably a majority of 
them go to church, and though many of 
them contribute largely to sectarian reve- 
nues, from the point of view of Jesus they 
have denied him as completely as did 
Peter, and betrayed him as wickedly as 
Judas did. They have deliberately chosen 
the cheap and dishonest things of life, 
rather than the intellectual and moral 
beauty which Jesus taught and through 
which alone can spiritual happiness be 
found. ’ 

At the farthest opposite swing of the 
human pendulum are two contrasted re- 
nunciations. Both are utterly bad; and 
the life which the genuine Christian, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, whether 
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Baptist or Unitarian, must work for, is 
that of the ordered mean, of what Plato 

described so perfectly as “balance.” Such 

a mean sanctions the utmost satisfaction 

of the body, of the senses, of the intellect, 

of the emotions, provided that every one of 

these great forces is under the control 

and direction of an inflexible will. 
bodily pleasures, in esthetic enjoyment, in 
intellectual study and research, in emo- 
tional stimulations, the true man should 
be alert to preserve the right balance be- 
tween denial and indulgence, between the 
Stoic and the Epicurean, finding, not 
merely in the joys of life themselves, but 
in the exercise of this trained ‘and ever 
stronger will, a satisfaction of the desire 
for domination which inheres in every 
worth-while man or woman. Expended 
upon others, that ambition to dominate 
takes many and highly hurtful forms; 
exercised upon one’s self, it brings us very 
close to God himself and makes us truly 
his agent in creating out of a human 
being, through utilizing the limitless good 
things of life, a mighty force in carrying 
forward the great though dimly appre- 
hended purposes of God. 

Nietzsche, who taught many unforgiy- 
able things, almost put himself right by 
preaching the doctrine of the crowded life. 
Live to the full! Live, as he expressed it, 
“gloriously,” and, whether there be a 
heaven or not, life itself will have been 
its own magnificent reward. 

There are almost infinite difficulties, 
perplexities, and sorrows in even the most 
sheltered life. Temptation stands at every 
corner, and the broad and easy path is 
always calling the man who is struggling 
along the hard and narrow one. But as 
the struggles are terrific, so are the re- 
wards immense. To renounce those re- 
wards, to say that learning and art and 
music and work and games and friends 
and travel and acquaintance, with all the 
multitudinous inventions that so compli- 
cate existence, are to be given up and, in 
place of them, one is to sit in contempla- 
tion, metaphorically ragged and eating 
crusts, is to act the coward, and to re- 
ceive, eventually, the coward’s punishiaent, 
which is utter frustration and bitter self- 
reproach. Life, and life more abundantly, 
is the only rule of Christian living, and 
all who, like the East Indian, renounce 
from the motive of religion, or who, like 
the inhabitant of Main Street, renounce 
through sheer feebleness of will, certainly 
will not reach heaven either here or in the 
unknown and unknowable Hereafter, 


Bishop McConnell to Address 
Hancock County Conference 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will give an 
address at the afternoon session of the 
Hancock County Conference meeting, 
which will be held at the First Unitarian 
Church in Ellsworth, Maine, Wednesday, 
August 22, Dr. Ashley A. Smith, pastor 
of the Universalist Church in Bangor, 
Maine, will speak at the morning session. 
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Woodrow Wilson’ S Religion 


High Visions 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


HETHER deserving it or not, Presi- 

dent Wilson, at the signing of the 
Armistice, towered head and shoulders 
above other statesmen. The people of the 
United States had proved their confidence 
in his program by re-electing him. Lloyd 
George was led to say: ‘You have done 


more to bring English-speaking people to- 


He had 
The 
nations were no longer fighting for self- 


gether than any man ever did.” 


aggrandizement, added territories, or even 


victory. They were fighting for justice 
for every man, for this new order of 
things the President of the United States 
proposed, for lasting peace. “Shall the 
great sacrifice we made in this war be in 
vain, or shall it not?’ Even the peoples 
of Germany and Austria hailed him as 


the deliverer who was to bring to their 


countries the new democracy. It was a 
lofty, and a fearful, height, too, he had 
climbed. Similar opportunity had seldom, 
if ever, presented itself to any other 
leader. Responsibility for the way the 
world was to go in its gravest crisis had 
been peculiarly and unavoidably thrust 
upon him. 
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That is why, in the face of hostile 
public opinion, he broke a sacred prec- 
edent of the Presidency, and went to 
Paris for the Peace Conference which was 
to convene early in 1919. He, better than 
any other, could secure the fruits of vic- 
tory. It was an exceedingly hazardous 
vyenture—no one knew it better. He went 
to Paris feeling reasonably sure that his 
ideals for world settlement on a basis of 
equality and justice could not be realized, 
a state of mind founded on his studies in 
political government, the intrigues of Old 
World diplomacy, and the reaction sure to 
follow the exaltation of victory. He said 
practically this, on his way across, to his 
friend, George Creel, member of the Peace 
Commission. Remarking that prostrate 
Europe was lifting hopeful eyes to 
America, he observed: “These ancient 
wrongs, these present unhappinesses, are 
not to be remedied in a day or with a 
wave of the hand. What I seem to see— 
with all my heart I hope I am wrong—is 
a tragedy of disappointment.’ Or, as 
another put it: “Behind him lay all 
his glory; ahead, a great and terrible 
disappointment.” 

Yet he had a power of faith in the 
ultimate redemption of mankind from 
ancient wrongs which no present disaster, 
judgment, or condemnation could disturb. 
This faith of Wilson in the people’s sense 
of justice and eternal right was more 
than unusual—it was sublime, and dis- 
tinguishes him above other leaders of his 


day. He had been taught in his youth 


that faith triumphs, in the end; and the 
conviction remained. He went down to 


bitter defeat. He saw his hopes for 
America and the world seized and cast 
back at him’ by his fellow citizens with a 
hate positively venomous. We do not say 
he forgave; it was not his nature, when 
he thought he was right. But he did re- 
tain his belief in the common sense of the 
people. It was this faith that enabled 
him to carry through in Europe his great 
program for a League of Nations. He 
said: ‘The moral judgments of the people 
are aS sound as they ever were; and if 
you direct them into right channels, they 
are irresistibly effective.” 


-- 


Peace had been concluded on the basis 
of Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points; and the 
Conference at Paris took the same charter 
for its point of departure. ‘These points 
describe the President’s hopes for a new 
world. Now was the time to set humanity 
forward along ways, refreshing, prosper- 
ous, and just. It was an exalted plan for 
world-wide friendship which was in the 
mind of the President; but it didn’t 
work—it couldn’t work. 

The fourteen points asked for open cove- 
nants in place of secret diplomacy; 
equality in traffic on the sea, and in trade 
relations ; reduction of armaments; evacu- 
ation of all invaded territories, and distri- 
bution of conquered territories as the will 
of the inhabitants thereof might deter- 
mine; and an association of nations which 
should provide mutual guarantees to great 
and small states. Mr. Wilson was not 
unfamiliar with Old World intrigues. He 
knew that secret treaties entered into 
before and during the War were sure to 
exert persuasive influence in the councils 
of the Allies. He knew the fears, hates, 
rapacious policies, and the tradition which 
said nations were safe only when they 
held the balance of power. He knew that 
Europe required huge standing armies and 
navies. He knew the victors were going 
to demand the spoils. How could those Old 
World diplomats help playing at the Paris 
Peace Table the old and vicious game for 
extended territories, trade advantages, 
crushing an enemy so that he could not 
rise again? They could not and did not. 

Against this formidable opposition the 
President set his will and Presbyterian 
convictions. “We must fight for a new 
order,” he remarked, “agreeably if we 
can, disagreeably if we must.’ He was 
sustained also by the people. In those 
days the Wilson proposal for a new world 
order was exceedingly popular. The 
statesmen saw clearly enough that Wood- 
row Wilson’s idea of a peace charter for 
mankind was reflected in the desires of 
their countrymen, fell into line, and ac- 
cepted his leadership. The world had 
never seen anything exactly like it. The 
Allies had won the War. America, led 
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by its President, had changed defeat to 
victory; and, more, had glorified the 
struggle. Said Mr. Wilson, replying to 
Poincaré’s address of welcome: “From 
the first, the thought of the people of the 
United States turned toward something 
more than the mere winning of the War. 
It turned to the establishment of eternal 
principles of right and justice.” It was a 
day of supreme gratitude, joy, faith, and 
vision. 

Following a remarkable demonstration 
by the people of Paris, Mr. Wilson went 
to work at the super-task of rebuilding 
the world. His policy was simple, and 
included two central ideas: the right of 
self-determination, and a world associa- 
tion for mutual aid and protection. From 
the first, evasions, delays, secret councils 
succeeded each other; and the enthusiasm 
of the people cooled. Wilson, heart and 
soul, was an internationalist. He found 
himself in direct conflict with those con- 
firmed and skilled nationalists, Clémen- 
ceau of France, Lloyd George of England, . 
Orlando of Italy. These made the Big © 
Four, who determined the peace. One 
against three, the odds stood, with the 
one demanding an impossible Utopia. 
Europe could not understand “peace with- 
out victory,” and that all that Wilson 
asked was a conference of friends. 

Mr. Wilson was determined that a 
League of the Nations should be included 
in the Peace Treaty, believing that in no 
other way could permanent world settle- 
ment be effected. At no time in his life 
did he display more skill in presenting 
his ideas, or more force of personality in 


securing their acceptance—for secure 
their acceptance he practically did. 
ae 


In February the President sailed for 
America for the purpose of signing cer- 
tain bills. He carried with him the Coyve- 
nant of the League of Nations as the 
Premiers had approved it. Victory had 
been won, in part, because the President 
had assured his colleagues that America 
would sustain his proposals. Where he 
got that faith one finds it difficult to 
determine in view of adverse reports that 
came repeatedly across the ocean. On 
reaching Washington he found that alarm- 
ing opposition had developed, first, toward 
adoption of the League in the Treaty, 
and second toward the League itself. A 
crisis had arisen in American politics 
second to none in the history of the 
nation. Recent elections had favored the 
Republicans, and Congress, where accept- 
ance or rejection of the treaty was to be 
determined, passed out of the President’s 
control; also, that exceedingly influential 
body in the crisis, the Foreign Relations 
Committee, chairman, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
was swayed by political and personal 
enemies. 

The President returned to Paris, in 
March, widely repudiated at home. But 
he fought on through five intensive, 
struggling months. The figure of Wood- 
row Wilson at Paris, whether one sup- 
ports or opposes, was that of a man of 
tremendous endurance, industry, courage, 
and indomitable purpose. “We live in our 
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Dr. Gow’s Book 


ROF. L. P. JACKS is editing a series of books 

on “The Faiths: Varieties of Christian Expres- 
sion.” “The Unitarians,” just issued, by Rey. Henry 
Gow, D.D., Manchester College, Oxford, an eminent 
Unitarian minister and scholar, is a complete, able, 
and informing history and criticism of the liberal 
movement frc om Servetus and Socinus to the 
present. 

Dr. Gow applies sound scholarship to the begin- 
ning and development of liberal thought; and noth- 
ing ‘better is in print. His most valuable chapters, 
however, and the ones likely to be read with more 
interest, are the two at the end of the book, “Pres- 
ent Condition of Unitarianism” and “The Faith of 
Unitarians.” Dr. Gow’s careful research and 
scholarly discussion, evident in the earlier chap- 
ters, give added weight to what he has to say about 
present conditions and Unitarian convictions. He 
speaks cautiously at all times, but with candor, 
as in this description of the Free Church: 


A few exceptional preachers gather’ large congregations 
round them, but, speaking generally, Unitarian congregations 
are small. They are regarded by many of the orthodox as 
outside the Christian Church, and by many of the unorthodox 
as ineffective and cold, pale copies of the past, rather than 
heralds of the dawn. Most critics would recognize that Uni- 
tarians have often been public-spirited citizens, and that there 
are men and women of high character and generous beneficence 
amongst them. They would recognize in them considerable 
intelligence and a strong belief in liberty. They would admit 
the morality, but doubt the religion, of Unitarians. They 
would admit the freedom, but doubt the convictions; they 
would admit the individual strength, but doubt the corporate 

iety. 

P Tueré is, no doubt, some truth in these criticisms. It is an 
extremely difficult enterprise to build up a Free Church whose 
only foundation is a belief in God and a reverence for the spirit 
and teaching of Jesus. It is all the more difficult because it 
looks so simple. A church whose basis should be the Lord’s 
Prayer, which should ask for no metaphysical definition of God 
and no creed as to the nature of Christ, has been desired by 
many. It is such a church which modern Unitarians are trying 
to build up, but few outsiders who long for such high communion 
and such catholic fellowship seem to recognize this church in 
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- Unitarianism. Its intellectual freedom seems to pass so easily 


into intellectual license, its simplicity seems to pass so easily 
into vagueness, its catholicity of statement seems to pass so 
easily into intolerance of spirit. 


Dr. Gow states a fact, and in doing so uncovers 
the root of all the trouble. First, those not of the 
I’ree Fellowship have neither a fair nor an intel- 
ligent knowledge of Unitarian beliefs and activi- 
ties; and second, the greatest strength of Unita- 
rianism, its glorious freedom and entire liberality 
of spirit, is also its greatest weakness. The prob- 
lem, ‘then, is to make freedom an asset. This can 
soonest be done by adding to freedom the tolerant 
spirit. 

One who sets out to apply: definitions generally 
concludes by restricting what he has tried to ana- 
lyze. This is particularly true of liberalism. Dr. 
Gow, recognizing the impossibility of a strict 
analysis, contents himself with writing: 

“We are free men, but our freedom has made us feel more, 
and not less deeply, the infinite value of religion for ourselves 
and for society. We are free men, but our freedom has made 
us realize more, and not less deeply, the value of church fel- 
lowship and worship as a means of realizing the life of the 
spirit and as a means of regenerating society. We have no 
creed, but we have a gospel, the gospel of Jesus Christ, who 
proclaimed the love of God and the divine nature of man, and 
who came to call men into the way of peace. It is significant 
that we have the Lord’s Prayer and no Apostles’ Creed. We 
believe that the Lord’s Prayer is a closer and stronger bond 
of union than any creed. It unites men in aspiration, in 
reverence, in trust; it breathes the spirit of loving confidence, 


and it leads us to work with one another and with God for 
the coming of His Kingdom upon earth.” 


Dr. Gow, it seems to us, in that clear and thought- 
ful paragraph expresses the aspirations of liberal 
leaders of other days, and our own hopes. 


Speed and Noise 


KE LIKE TO SAY that: General Washington 
had to depend on a horse to get from his home 
in Virginia to Cambridge, Mass., where he was to 
take charge of the Colonial Army; that it took’ 
Columbus seventy days to cross from Palos to the 
new world;.and that human hands a century ago 
did most of the work. -453 
We have attained speed in methods of transit 
and in production. One who should attempt to 
compare the number of persons who travel, and the 
number of miles they go, with numbers and miles 
in Washington’s day would have a problem com- 
plex enough for an astute mathematician. The 
world is producing vastly more than when slaves 
picked the seeds from the cotton bolls, printers used 
the hand press, and cobblers made shoes in a back 
room of the cottage. We have swiftness and abun- 
dant production, but we are paying for it. Elevated 
trains grind and thunder ; subways rumble; whistles 
shriek ; bells clang; automobile horns blow at every 
intersection; machines whir and clash; telephones 
ring; typewriters pound and rattle; airplanes fly 


with exhausts unmuffled; speed-boats keep honest, - 
tired citizens awake at night until nerves are as 


raspy as a dull and rusty saw. 

The great cry of those who must live in the midst 
of these distracting noises is, “Let me find a place 
on an ocean cliff, by a cool blue lake, under the 
shade of the trees, where I may rest and be at 


—_ 


» 
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peace.” Yes, man made the city. He invented all 


| these means of rapid transit, machines, airplanes, 


- forms as there are minds to conceive them. 


and speed-boats; and now he repents himself of 
what he has made. Why not start a campaign for 
quiet trains, machines, airplanes, and boats? It 
might be necessary to sacrifice a few miles of speed, 
or a few hundred pounds of production; but what 
a saving in nervous vitamines! And after all, men 
and women were happy and productive in Wash- 
ington’s day, in their way. After all, it was not 
such a bad way as one might conclude after visiting 
Mount Vernon and observing the noble proportions 
of that mansion, the commanding prospect of the 
river, the spacious lawns and groves, and the divi- 
sion of labor. There is yet persuasive power in the 
still small voice. 


The Vision Splendid 


R. GOODWIN B. WATSON, discussing religion 

-in the public school, was no doubt in earnest 
when he said, “It is wrong to thrust a deity on a 
ten-year-old child. An adequate conception of God 
doesn’t come until a person has spent fifty or sixty 
years in living, knocking about, meeting and rub- 
bing elbows with people. They are hampered in 
their thinking and in their spiritual life by such a 
preconceived divinity.” We commend to Dr. Wat- 
son’s attention William Wordsworth’s “Intima- 
tions of Immortality.” Some of us have seen more 
of God in a little child than in much erudition. 
We don’t know what sort of “deity” Dr. Watson 
referred to; in reality, there are about as many 
Hach 
shapes his own idea of divinity; and if he doesn’t, 
should. 

Any sect which sa trtiee to give material form 
to deity, and to differentiate it, and then compel a 
ten-year-old to accept it, merits richly the educa- 
tor’s criticism; but that is decidedly not what the 
best in religious education is doing. It instructs 
children, not in the substance, about which no one 
knows, but in the ideal. It teaches religion not 
by creed, rote, book, or tradition; but with simple, 
wholesome means of approach, and always guided 
by a knowledge of the juvenile mind. Children 
early begin to ask questions about themselves, their 
origin, God. In its first years the child pursues 


_ its little investigations into moral and spiritual 


conduct. How can we most affectively satisfy its 
curiosity? This is the problem of religious educa- 
tion, and of all education. 


Fashions in Churches 


VERY once in a while comes the platitude that 

- there are too many churches, and that they are 
ceasing to excite good works. There are not too 
many churches and never have been. The trouble 
is, too few people are vitally interested, which may 
be the fault of the church or of the individual, or 
of both. Thus speaks The Providence Journal: 
“We all know small towns where two, three, or even 
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four churches are struggling pitifully along, and 
where it would be a good day’s business for them 
all if they united and thus formed one strong 
church, capable of securing more competent leader- 
ship.” No, that is not the way out; for again and 
again the venture has been tried and failed of really 
satisfactory results. There are people enough to 
fill to overflowing all the churches. The people 
of the community simply do not think in terms of 
what the church stands for. 

The same day came a statement in The New York 
Herald-Tribune as follows: “To the time-worn asser- 
tion that popular interest in religion is dying out 
and that the churches are losing their grip on the 
imagination and affections of the race must be op- 
posed the enormous activity and investment in 
church building that is a phenomenon of the day 
right here in godless Manhattan.” The Herald- 
Tribune goes on to describe a half-dozen churches, 
proposed or in process of construction, each to cost 
all the way from $3,500,000 to $8,000,000. This 
does not look as if men ‘and women were exactly 
losing interest. 

The cry for the consolations of religious belief is 
as old as man, and quite as liable to last as long. 
The chief necessity is, religious leaders should ob- 
serve and take advantage of changing styles. 


Doyle on Mediums 


AS THERE EVER a genuine medium? If 
so, when? That question perplexes a rather 
large proportion of earth’s population. In other 
words, persons are constantly asking: Can I com- 
mune with the dear departed, or is it all a huge 
hoax? It is only necessary to prove that one com- 
munication from the other side is genuine. A 
somewhat formidable array of opinion doubts the 
allegation. Opinions, equally infiuential, believe 
it. What may the poor laymen do but gather the 
evidence, weigh it, and draw his own conclusion? 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, valorous defender of 
the genuineness of most mediums, has just pro- 
tested against a London magistrate’s verdict or- 
dering a medium and the secretary of the Spirit- 
ualist Alliance to pay the costs in a prosecution for 
fortune-telling. Sir Arthur says that the verdict 
makes all Spiritualists liable to prosecution if any 
of their mediums fail to give satisfaction to a sitter. 
He asks “that all serious societies for the study of 
psychic matters be exempt from police persecution.” 
The request appears reasonable in these days of 
tolerance. On the other hand, certain fraudulent 
or depraved mediums have brought the cult of spirit- 
ualism into severe disrepute with numbers of 
thoughtful people. If there are genuine medium- 
ships—and an increasing body of opinion is begin- 
ning to consider this possible—one of the first 
moves of the Spiritualist Church should be to 
separate them rigorously from the fraudulent prac- 
titioners. No action would better commend the 
movement to a public which, while it shows short 
shrift to deception, in the end asks for fair play. 
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The Russian Collapse 


THn FALL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, THE 
Story of THH LAST OF THE ROMANOVS AND 
THE COMING OF THE BOLSHEVIKI. By Hdmund 
A. ee Boston: pie Brown & Company. 
$3.5 

It is ten years this summer since the 
horrible tragedy at Ekaterinburg brought 
the Romanov .dynasty to an end. Since 
then so much has happened, so many facts 
have come to light, that it is now possible 
to view the entire Russian débacle, its 
causes and consequences, in something 
like their true perspective. A _ dispas- 
sionate interpretation of the collapse of 
the White Empire, the causes which pro- 
duced it, the principles underlying its 
various incidents, the events that fol- 
lowed, as well as what the future is 
likely to bring forth, can now be made 
with a reasonable approach to truth, to 
what will be the probable verdict of pos- 
terity upon one of the most momentous 
and far-reaching occurences of modern 
times. Certainly, throughout: the globe 
nothing comparable to it has happened 
since the French Revolution. This is the 
task which Dr. Walsh has set for him- 
self; and so admirably has he succeeded 
that the result will stand the test of the 
most searching historical scholarship. 
With discrimination and insight, candor 
and impartiality, clear insight and 
breadth of view, as well as with a. lack of 
bias and sentimentality which is alto- 
gether praiseworthy, he tells the story of 
the downfall of the Tsarist régime, not in 
the dry-as-dust manner of the conven- 
tional historian, 
dramatic imagination which makes it as 
interesting as a novel. Few men could 
have been better qualified for such a task. 
Father Walsh is vice-president of George- 
town University. For two years, 1922-24, 
he was the official administrator of Cath- 
olic relief in Russia, at the same time 
holding the office of Director General of 
the Papal Relief Mission appointed by 
the Vatican, which brought him into close 
contact both with many of the Soviet 
leaders and with various classes of the 
Russian people in widely scattered com- 
munities. His book gives abundant evi- 
dence of the trained historical student, 
presenting, as it does, not snap judg- 
ments, but conclusions arrived at only 
after the examination of original docu- 
ments and careful consideration of their 
contents. With painstaking care, he 
traces the river of Red Revolution back 
to its sources in the earliest beginnings of 
the Romanov dynasty. Dr. Walsh is of 
the opinion that the murder of the ill- 
fated Nicholas II. and the overthrow of 
the royal house was a harvest that 
sprang from the sowings of centuries, 
though more directly traceable to the mis- 
takes and tyrannies of the last imperial 
autocrat. “Russia’s present fate was 
clearly Russia’s destiny, self-imposed, 
foreseen through decades, and inescap- 
able, granted the policy pursued by the 


but with a vigor and ° 


Russian Government for the thirty-seven 
years that elapsed between the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II. and the murder of 
Nicholas II.” If, during those fateful 
years, following the example of Alexander 
I., the tsars and their advisers had been 
wise enough to sense popular sentiment 
and make the necessary concessions, the 
throne might have been saved and a 
happier outcome reached for both mon- 
arch and people. As it was, owing to 
the blindness and stupid tyranny of those 
in power, a policy of repression was 
adopted which led straight to the inevi- 
table day of reckoning. By 1881, a duel 
between government and people was under 
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way which could have but one ending. 
When, on that January Sunday in 1905, 
the snow outside the Winter Palace was 
stained red by the blood of hundreds ruth- 
lessly shot down, the nation was rotten- 
ripe for rebellion—the victim, not of 
foreign influences, but of foes within her 
own household. Only the war with Japan 
and the entrance of Russia into the World 
War were needed to produce the final 
crash. Graphically, and in detail, the 
story relates the incidents leading to the 
fall of the royal house, the collapse of 
the government,’ the rise and fall of the 
short-lived constitutional democracy which 
followed. The writer has an exceptional 
gift for describing personalities and the 
part they played in the unfolding of the 
tragedy: Rasputin; the weak-willed Tsar, 
well-meaning, but wholly controlled by his 
stronger wife, the Tsarina, mystic, fan- 
atic, hypochondriae, a genuinely tragic 
figure; Kerensky, glib, alert, but wholly 
unable to cope with the situation the 
helped to invoke; Lenin, with his Mon- 
golian features, his lust for power. These 
and a hundred other figures crowd the 
stage, one\and all presented with plausa- 
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bility and force. Hicktentalys Dr. Walsh 


introduces various facts and suggestions 


which the reader will find novel and 
illuminating. Notable among these is the 
story of the strange man who appeared 
while the imperial family were still im- 
prisoned at Tomsk, who was responsible 
for the temporary separation of the Tsar 
and Tsarina from their children and for 
the mysterious movements of the imperial 
train, and who finally disappeared as mys- 
teriously as he had come. Was this man 
the German ambassador to Russia, seek- 
ing to persuade Nicholas to sign the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty? If he was, he failed. 
And the Tsar, by one act of loyalty, re- 
deemed years of vacillation, though it cost 
him his life. The present work closes 
with the fall of the Kerensky government, 
after a precarious existence of eight 
months. The author has in preparation 
a second volume, to deal with the subse- 
quent history of Soviet rule. We shall 
await it with interest. A.B. H. 


China To-day 

CuHINA’S CRUCIFIXION. By Putnam Weale. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

What this story lacks as a novel, it more 
than makes up for as a vivid picture of 
present-day conditions in China. Mr. Beale 
knows the Celestial Empire. Long ago, 
his Indiscreet Letters from Pekin, wriiten 
after the Boxer uprising, revealed him as 
a writer well fitted to report on conditions 
prevailing in the Far Hast, because of his 
understanding of the Chinese character 
and temperament. His new book recounts 
the adventures of a group of Americans 
and English, some of them long residents 
in the Orient, some newcomers, who find 


themselves plunged into a labyrinth of - 


intrigue incident to one of the revolutions 
which nowadays follow one another in 
China with breathless speed. The out- 
standing figure is General Wang, an un- 
scrupulous adventurer, who, by devious 
ways, manages to raise himself to a posi- 
tion of power. Secondary to him, but no 
less strongly drawn, is the English manu- 
facturer of munitions, Shardun, whose 
methods clearly disclose the enormous 
harm done by the intervention in Chinese 
affairs of disingenuous foreigners, whose 
single motive is to exploit the natives in 
order to line their own pockets. There 
are many exciting incidents, battles, 
bandit raids, hairbreadth escapes. The 
author is especially successful in his 
ability to throw light upon the devious 
working of the Oriental mind. If you 
read his book, you will scarcely be moved 
to travel in modern China until the situa- 
tion there becomes more settled. A. R. H. 


Are Ministers Ethical P 


MoRALS FoR MINISTERS. By R. BH. X. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
Ministers are subject to certain tempta- 
tions. inherent in their calling. These 
temptations are not always successfully 
resisted, sometimes because they are not 


New 


perceived. This is an admirable book — 


which all ministers might read with profit. 
The author writes with wisdom and sym- 
pathetic insight. The reader will be 
helped to a wholesome self-examination by 
the chapters of this book. ©.R. J. 
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True Story about Bill Woodchuck 


Bill Woodchuck lived at Old Mackinaw. 
He was born in the woods, but we didn’t 
get acquainted with him until after he 
was deserted by his mother. She turned 
him out to take care of himself when he 
was only a few weeks old. She must have 
had a hard heart. All mother wood- 
chucks, though, are like that, and drive 
their babies away from home while they 
are tiny little fellows. W oodchuck 
families must think that this is the right 
way to treat their children. : 

When Mr. Teysen found little Bill wan- 
dering round, sad-looking and hungry, he 
took him home. Mr. Teysen has a dining- 
room for automobile travelers near the 
state ferry dock at Old Mackinaw, and 
feeding the hungry is his business. Be- 
sides, he has a soft heart. It would have 
been better for Bill Woodchuck if he had 
been obliged to work for his living, but of 
course Mr. Teysen intended to be kind. 

He built the wildwood baby a big pen 
with wires going deep in the ground so 
that Bill could not easily dig his way out. 
The top of the pen was covered with wire 
netting, and inside was a comfortable 
shelter for Bill. 

The fun began right away, because Bill 
had an amazing appetite. Children not 
only came to see him eat, but they brought 
him food. 

That little woodchuck, like all his 
family, had black hands, so that he seemed 
to be wearing tight-fitting black kid gloves. 


He sat up straight to eat, and he ate ~ 


everything that was offered to him. There 
were children who would rather see Bill 
Woodchuck eat an ice-cream cone than 
eat it themselves. He used to sit up- 
right, hold the cone in both hands, and 
eat until there wasn’t a speck left. He 
ate lollipops and gumdrops, and he had 
his own troubles with sticky taffy. It was 
safe to offer Bill Woodchuck anything 
from sandwiches to watermelon, and he 
was never sick. He was a regular little 
pig, even though he did hold his food 
daintily in both hands and eat with kid 
gloves on. - E 

Travelers waiting for trains and ferries 
were highly amused by the doings of the 
pet woodchuck. Bill was sotame he would 
willingly have shaken hands with any 
of them. 

One day in late summer Bill Woodchuck 
was missing. He had plainly dug a way 
out of his pen. Mr. Teysen was sorry, 
because by that time he was fond of his 
piggy pet. Besides, he had planned to 
take fat Billy to the State Game Refuge 
for his winter sleep. The Refuge is only 
twelve miles from Old Mackinaw, and 
there, in the beautiful forest, no harm 
comes to wild creatures. 

_ Woodchucks sleep all winter in their 
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holes in the ground and the caretaker at 
the Refuge knew exactly where to put 
the woodchuck to bed for his long rest. 
Then, in the springtime, Bill could learn 
to eare for himself and get acquainted 
with his own folks, who have never even 
heard of ice cream and bananas. 

Mr. Teysen and all his friends and 
neighbors hunted for the runaway until 
they were sure that Bill had gone to the 
woods. They hoped dogs wouldn’t get 
their pet. 

In the middle of that forenoon, when 
a long, long line of automobiles was wait- 
ing to be ferried across the Strait of 
Mackinaw, and the dining-room was filled 
with travelers eating luncheon, a woman 
out on the sidewalk began to scream. 
Soon another woman began to scream, 
and another, and there was great excite- 
ment. 

Mr. Teysen was busy just then, but his 
little boy ran out to see what was the 
matter, and the travelers left their lun- 
cheons to look through the windows. 

A funny sight met their gaze. Women 
and children were running this way and 
that way, and men were stepping rather 
quickly here and there, and such scream- 
ing and laughing was never heard on that 
corner before. After a minute Mr. Tey- 
sen’s little boy saw that a small animal 
was chasing the women and children. 
They ran and the little animal followed 
first one and then another. Maybe they 
thought it was a small bear! 

“Why !” exclaimed the little boy, “that’s 
just Bill Woodchuck, and he is begging 
for something to eat, that’s all!” 

Sure enough, there was Bill Woodchuck 
scaring women and children so that they 
didn’t know which way to turn. Bill sat 
up with both hands over his heart, and 
begged for food, but no one offered him 
a crumb. 

“Please do not hurt him, he is our pet,” 
said the little boy, and he ran for his 
father. 

Mr. Teysen offered Bill an ear of corn. 
He didn’t give it to him out on the side- 
walk; he just led him on with it, back to 
the pen. 

As soon as Bill was home again, a group 


Life 

Good morning, Life—and all 
Things glad and beautiful! 
My pockets nothing hold; 
But he that owns the gold, 
The Sun, is my great friend— 
His spending has no end. 

—William H. Davies. 


Sentence Sermon 


Blessed art thou, O Lord: teach me 
thy statutes.—Psalm crix. 12, 
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of strangers gathered around -his pen to 
see him sit up with an ear of corn in both 
hands and eat it fast. Oh, but Bill was 
hungry! Everybody laughed, even the 
women who had screamed. They said 
they had known all the time that he was 
a wild animal of some kind. 

It seemed as if Bill would never get 
filled up that day. He ate and ate, and 
ate! 

Not long afterwards, when Bill was so 
fat he could scarcely walk, he was put 
in a winter bed for a long, long sleep. 

If, at the State Game Refuge this sum- 
mer, anyone happens to meet a too-friendly 
woodchuck, looking for stick candy or an 
ice-cream cone, it might be well to ask him 
if his name is Bill. 


[All rights reserved] 


te 
The Sandpiper Actress 


We often see sandpipers on the Macki- 
naw beach, and perhaps one of the reasons 
why we love them so is because we also 
love Celia Thaxter’s little poem about the 
sandpiper. Anyway, they are common 
with us, and we like to see them running 
along the beach on their long slim legs, 
as if wishing to run races for the pure 
fun of it. 

Sandpipers’ nests right in the village, 
though, are not common; so it was a sur- 
prise one June morning to find one in a 
sandy bank under a scrubby little shrub, 
close by the lake. Mrs. Sandpiper was at 
home, but she quickly stepped out and 
gaye us a chance to see her four pointed 
eggs, speckled with brown, in a nest that 
was not much more than a hole in the 
ground. Perhaps the reason sandpipers 
do not need well-made nests is because 
their nestlings are covered with down and 
ready to leave home and seek adventures 
the very hour they are born. 

The second time we called on Mrs. Sand- 
piper she ran some distance away and 
politely invited us to follow her. The 
third time we called, that mother sand- 
piper slid out of the nest and fluttered 
down the bank as if she were terribly 
wounded. Of course we knew that she 
was pretending she was hurt just to lead 
us away from the nest. But what she 
did next we have never read about in 
any book. 

When we stood still and did not follow 
her, Mrs. Sandpiper must have decided to 
make us come and pick her up. She 
flopped and fluttered, but we didn’t stir. 
So, right before our eyes, Mrs. Sandpiper 
died of her wounds. She rolled over on 
her side in the white sand below the bank. 
At the same time, up in the air went her 
two feet. It looked as if poor Mrs. Sand- 
piper was dead right there. 

Of course we knew she was acting a 
part all the time to lead us away from 
the precious eggs. Suddenly a big dog 
came along, and then, up jumped dead Mrs. 
Sandpiper and flew away. 

We flew away, too, on feet instead of 
wings, because, even though we did laugh, 
we knew that we were cruel to tease the 
poor bird like that. 

(Continued on page 648) 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 
(Continued from page 641) 


visions,” he had said once. He must have 
lived in them then, for he had little else 
to sustain him. He had dedicated him- 
self to securing permanent peace and hap- 
piness for the human race. Could that 
consummation be realized, he said he 
would gladly have given his life. And 
the chance was offered him to prove it. 
He was to be the “Great Casualty” of the 
War. Right or wrong, he fought for 
a principle. In his judgment the League 
of Nations was the highest and finest 
expression of Christianity—an actual 
brotherhood of mankind around the world. 
At last, the realization of all the dreams 
of the great souls of the ages! It was a 
grand and sublime conception—too grand 
and sublime for faltering human nature. 

Those who saw the President in action 
at Paris; those who wished him well, and 
those who wished him ill, confessed to an 
extraordinary leadership. He was sixty- 
three years old. His health was far from 
good; in fact, only the unceasing care of 
his physician, Admiral Grayson, kept him 
going at all—that and his own iron de- 
termination. The body succumbed often; 
but the spirit flamed with more and more 
brilliance. He battled on, grim, unrelent- 
ing, wearing down opposition by the com- 
pelling power of conviction. He was not 
given everything; but he did get his 
League of Nations, and in it means of 
setting in motion new hopes for mankind. 
June 28, 1919, the envoys signed the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. The next day the Presi- 
dent sailed for America. 

Europe was in desperate plight. Said 
Herbert Hoover: “Few people seem to 
realize the desperation to which Europe 
has been reduced.” America had emerged 
from the War with the prestige of noble 
impulses, strengthened, not weakened by 
the War. What a chance was that to lead 
the world in a great harmonious compact 
of reconstruction! It would mean comity 
and fraternity throughout the earth. 
Whose fault was it that America drew 
away; held up hands of protest; hid her 
face behind the veil, offering for excuse, 
“We must preserve our sovereign rights’? 
Some said it was the fault of the Presi- 
dent. He played the game alone, hoping 
for all the glory. He would not com- 
promise. He antagonized where he should 
have conciliated, and in powerful quarters. 
Friends deny this. They say he was be- 
trayed at the very hour when he was 
prepared to give America her greatest 
triumph. They say a vicious, partisan 
Congress, unscrupulous business, and a 
fervid nationalism combined to destroy 
him and his Utopian dreams together. 

Records reveal that Mr. Wilson made 
concessions, first to Clémenceau, Lloyd 
George, Orlando, and the Japanese dele- 
gates, and then to the opposition leaders 
in the United States. But he did not make 
concessions enough to satisfy a strong 
partisan Congress, and it refused to ratify 
the Treaty and the League. Some said 
this refusal not only lost the fruits of 
victory for the Allies, but inflicted damage 
on Europe struggling for recovery, next 
only to that inflicted by the War. 


The Christian Register 


Woodrow Wilson had climbed to a very 
high position. The War had exerted a 
curious effect on human nature; it had 
engendered hate on the one hand, and on 
the other exalted purpose. All this was 
fertile soil for the Wilson sowing. As 
the War progressed, and complications 
developed, carefully watched by the Presi- 
dent, an intention entered and finally took 
complete possession of his mind: to seize 
on this chance, fortified by the opportuni- 
ties of his great office, to make over the 
world. Carried up on the wings of this 
exalted hope, he neglected to reckon with 
one thing—human nature, of the earth, 
frail and perverse. America to him was 
not an end, but a means. It should seek 
not its own. The War had given America 
undisputed leadership; that authority it 
should employ to the utmost to create a 
new internationalism. Many failed to go 
the distance of the Wilson vision, though 
a few did understand him—probably more 
in Europe than in America, among them 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, who early saw that 
Wilson wished America to be a servant 
among the nations, not a master. He 
said: “President Wilson is the first states- 
man to make the idea of service a guiding, 
principle in international politics. And 
this alone, whether he succeeds or not, 
assures him a distinct place in history.” 
America was to be the moral and spiritual 
leader; that was the Wilson hope. “All 
the world is looking to us for inspiration 
and leadership. We will not deny it to 
them.” 

Then he came home to find a solid 
rampart of opposition manned by powerful 
politicians, heads of great business con- 
cerns, and all the enemies he had made 
in his battle for a greater democracy. The 
President returned from Paris, a war- 
searred veteran, weary, health broken, 
wishing rest. Against the advice of 
friends and physician, he went back to 
the fighting lines for the last and greatest 
pattle. He lost. But did he? Already a 
new spirit is abroad in the land; and one 
wonders if it may not be the genius of the 
great War President. After all, posterity 
may justify his visions. 


[Neat week: Chapter VII, “What He 
Believed” ] 


Third Church, Chicago, 
Calls Walton E. Cole 


Walton BH. Cole, a licentiate in the Con- 
gregational fellowship, has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church in Chicago, Ill., to succeed 
Rev. David Rhys Williams, now minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church in 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Mr. Cole was licensed to preach in 1918, 
and since then has held the following 
pastorates: Union Congregational Church, 
Elcho, Wis.; the Rollo Congregational 
Church, Earlville, Tll., and the Grantland 
Congregational Church in Chicago. He 
attended Huron College in Huron, §.D., 
and Lawrence College in Appleton, Wis., 
and for the last three years has been 
studying at the University of Chicago and 
the Chicago Theological Seminary toward 
his B.A. and B.D. 
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The Future of the Family 


Anna Garlin Spencer, Professor Overstreet, 
‘to discuss it before Intercollegiate 
Conference 

The future of American family life will 
be discussed at the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference of the Middle Atlantic States Re- 
ligious Liberals, to be held in Bound 
Brook, N.J., from October 19 to October 21. 

Two eminent authorities will speak. On 
Saturday afternoon, October 20, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer will talk to the students 
on “The Family in Ancient and Modern 
Times.” In the evening, Prof. Harry 
Overstreet will address the students on 
the same theme. His exact topic will be 
announced in the autumn. The Confer- 
ence preacher will be Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. There will be ample op- 
portunity for discussion both free and 
directed. 

The exact location of the Conference 
will be Northover Camp, a delightful place 
offering unusual recreational features 
within a reasonable distance of most of 
the Hastern colleges south of New York. 
Besides excellent boarding accomodations, 
the Conference will have at its disposal 
for a nominal sum a good assembly hall, 
to which is attached a library. 

The charge for board will be $2.50 a 
day. <A registration fee of $1 will be 
charged to help defray the expenses of 
the Conference. The train fare from New 
York City is $1.13. Altogether, the cost 
of the whole week end should not ex- 
ceed $10. 

The Conference will be limited to forty 
students, the capacity of the Camp. For 
further information, college students in- 
tending to be present at this Conference 
should address their inquiries to Rey. 
Kenneth C. Walker, chairman of the In- 
tercollegiate Conference of the Middle 
Atlantic States Religious Liberals, care 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
Room 1104, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. — 


Personals 


Dr. Ralph H. Hunt, well-known physi- 
cian of East Orange, N.J., who died July 
9, was a member of the Unitarian Church 
in Orange and a brother of Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt, an administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Dr. Hunt was prominent in public 
health activities,’and in the medical serv- 
ice of the World War he was commis- 
sioned as lieutenant colonel while sta- 
tioned at Metz. 


An essay by Miss Elizabeth Hall, an 
instructor in psychology at Smith College 
and a vice-president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, is included in a volume, 
“The Writing of Informal Essays,” pre- 
pared by Mary Hllen Chase and Margaret 
Eliot MacGregor of the English Depart- 


— 


ment of Smith. Miss Hall’s essay is en- — 


titled “On Progress—Forward and Back- 
ward,” and is one of nine student essays 
in the collection. Chesterton, Lamb, 
Morley, and Alice Maynell are among 
other writers represented. 
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Churches Must Lead—Why, How 


Discussions at Plymouth and Bay Conference—Memorial 
service for Judge King 


TIMULATING addresses by Dr. Robert 

©. Dexter, secretary of the Department 
of Social Relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Rev. Vincent B. Silli- 
man of the First Parish in Portland, Maine, 
and Rey. Miles Hanson of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., and a memo- 
rial service for the late Judge C. Carroll 
King of Brockton, Mass., were features of 
the sixty-first annual meeting of the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference, June 6, at 
Kingston, Mass. A meeting consisting of 
Rey. Arthur E. Wilson of Brockton, 
Edward Nichols of Cohasset, Mass., and 
Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth, 


- Mass., drew up this memorial on the death 


of Judge King, for many years the valued 
president of the Conference: 

“Judge King held the office of president 
of this Conference longer than any of his 
predecessors. For thirteen years he 


proved his exceptional fitness for leader- 


ship in our Conference affairs by his 
unique personal gifts, combined with an 
unfailing loyalty to the cause of liberal 
Christianity. To our work he gave of his 
time and his strength in fullest measure, 
showing an interest and devotion which, 
with all the other demands upon him, 
never failed through all the years. As a 
presiding officer at our meetings he had 
exceptional talents. Long shall we re- 
member his dry, pungent humor, whose 
flashes left no sting behind, his clear- 
sighted understanding, his warm, sym- 
pathetic humanity, his instinctive honesty, 
his eminent fairness, which combined to 
create a personality wholly characteristic 
of that older New England, whose types 
among us to-day are all too few. 

“Cognizant of our indebtedness to him, 
grateful for his long friendship and valu- 
able leadership, in appreciation of the 
high service rendered to the community 
by this gentleman and churchman, who 
has been an example to us all, we are 
moved to bear witness to our sorrow at 
his passing, and extend to the members 
of his family our heartfelt sympathy for 
the heavy burden laid upon them.” 

Discussing ‘Education for Democracy,” 
Dr. Dexter said: 

“Especially it ought to be the task of 
the church to train our men and women 
for performing adequately and _ intelli- 
gently their functions in the communities 
of which they are members, and our first 
task is to consciously subject our churches 
themselves to analysis and see if they are 
genuinely democratic. In many church 
societies this would be exceedingly en- 
lightening and possibly disappointing. 

“Another factor is inculating the ideals 
of freedom. We can never have a real 
democracy if people are uninformed or if 
they are only informed along certain 
lines. The idea of many people is that 
only one side of any given problem should 
be presented. We can never get very 
far with a democratic form of goy- 
ernment until there is absolute freedom 


in deed and absolute obligation both in 
school and church and in the community 
to present all sides of any question. 
“We of the free churches particularly 
must insist even more strenuously on ab- 
solute freedom of discussion. This, it 
seems to me, must be one of the car- 
dinal aspects of our religious education. 
Democracy and freedom cannot exist sepa- 
rately. Censorship while possibly some- 
times necessary in time of great emer- 
geney like war is always questionable. 
It creates far greater evils than it 
prevents. 

“Aside from freedom is the obligation 
for securing accurate information as to 
the problems of the nation. This task is 
primarily to be performed by three insti- 
tutions: first, the school; second, the 
press; and third, the most important from 
certain aspects, the church. May we 
highly resolve that our free churches shall 
in the next few years consciously and 
earnestly educate both by word and deed, 
so that we may have a real democracy in 
this country of ours which will surrender 
its proud privileges neither to the domi- 
nance of the reactionary nor the wild 
clamoring of the radical.” 

In summing up his address Mr. Silli- 
man declared: 

“Bthical questions always have been 
and always will be individual matters. 
We cannot escape our ethical responsi- 
bilities. Law can enforce them only very 
imperfectly. Custom offers much more 
detailed regulation of our lives. How- 
ever, we agree that all customs are not 
good. Individual human beings have al- 
ways made their ethical decisions for 
themselves and always will. 

“We do not say so much as we did of 
unchangeable justice and unchangeable 
right. We know that both justice and 
right have changed, will change and ought 
to change with the changing conditions 
of human life. What is wrong is not so 
much what is contrary to law or custom, 
but what cramps and injures the human 
spirit and demeans human associations. 
What is right is what ministers to, de- 
velops, refines, and ennobles the human 
spirit, and beautifies human associations. 

‘People never have agreed on ethical 
matters, and I am not at all certain they 
should. The result might be ethical stag- 
nation. And yet we can see the vital and 
permanent importance of ethical instruc- 
tion, ethical thought, and ethical discus- 
sion. We cannot escape the obligation of 
formulating ethical principles for our- 
selves and of fostering them in others. 
However, we have got to face calmly the 
fact that other people haye a right to 
disagree with us in ethical matters.” 

Following a luncheon at the Kingston 
Community House the Conference re- 
assembled for a memorial service in honor 
of Judge King. Scripture was read by 
Mr. Hussey, and prayer was offered by 
Rey. Cornelius Heyn of Scituate, Mass. 
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The speakers were Rey. Arthur E. Wilson 
of Brockton, minister of the church at- 
tended by Judge King, and Horace T. 
Fogg, associated with him for many years 
in the work of the Conference. 

Mr. Hanson spoke on “The Lost Leader- 
ships of the Church.” As to its loss in 
leadership, education, charity, social work, 
law and international prestige, he stated 
that such losses were not a matter of 
regret, but rather of rejoicing. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, he said, in what 
sphere has the church still a claim to 
leadership? In answering this, Mr. Han- 
son pointed out that a person may be 
prominent in all the foregoing fields and 
yet not necessarily be a good man or 
woman. And such a possibility points to 
the field wherein the church has its task. 

There is something within all persons 
that is waiting development, a something 
which when developed speaks of inner 
nobility, purity, kindliness, charity, the 
sense of reverence, and a companionship 
with the highest. It is in the appeal to 
that something that the church must 
lead—therein is the leadership of the 
church. The church must lead in matters 
of the inner spirit; if it do not that, it is 
useless. No greater task can be conceived, 
and if it be achieved then also the church 
provides leaders in all spheres of life. 

How can this leadership be attained? 
asked Mr. Hanson. By being sure that 
nothing is taught in the church which is 
not in accord with the ascertained knowl- 
edge of the day; by stressing the value 
of the inner and unseen—the present 
day needs more than aught else such a 
stressing, for people are tempted to ignore 
all that is not visible and appealing to 
the senses; by pointing to the necessity 
for humility, awe, and reverence, the ac- 
knowledgment of the mysterious in all of 
life; by companionship with the deeper 
things of life; in other words, by inducing 
a “walking with God.” 

To succeed in this great work it follows 
that the church must be consecrated and 
holy, for it can only lead where it knows 


the way, and can only describe those 
beauties of which it is conscious by 
experience. 


At the business session the following 
officers were elected: Horace T. Fogg of 
Norwell, Mass., president; Dr. William A. 
Loud of Rockland, Mass., first vice-presi- 
dent; Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield of 
Middleboro, Mass., second vice-president ; 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper of Hingham, Mass., 
secretary; Edward Nichols of Cohasset, 
Mass., treasurer; Executive Committee, 
Mrs. Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth, Mrs. 
Russell B. Tower of Cohasset, Dr. Charles 
T. Howard of Hingham, and Charles H. 
Smith of Hast Bridgewater, Mass, 


To Debate Issue in Chicago 


On August 12 at 11 a.m., at the New 
Masonic Temple, West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Ill., there will be a debate on 
“Should we vote against ‘Al’ Smith be- 
cause he is a Roman Catholic?” The 
affirmative will be upheld by H. Percy 
Ward, eminent Free Thought lecturer and 
leader, and Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of 
Roslindale, Mass., will argue the negative. 
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Rev. George Gilmour’s Prayer 


at the Democratic Convention 


NITARIANS who heard over the 

radio the prayer offered by Rev. 
George Gilmour of Denver, Colo., before 
the third session of the recent Democratic 
National Convention at Houston, Tex., 
will be interested in the text of the prayer 
herewith reprinted. Mr. Gilmour, who is 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Denver, was the only clergyman out- 
side Houston who thus officiated at the 
Convention. His prayer was in the spirit 
of the newer theological development. It 
voices an aspiration and meditation rather 
than a petition. The prayer follows: 

“Bowing in the presence of the Infinite 
Spirit, we reaffirm our belief in a republic 
of righteousness, in loyalty to truth, to 
justice, and to the daily needs of our 
fellow beings. 

“From this convention, with its great 
possibilities for America and the world, 
may there resound through the nation an 
incorruptible integrity, a more sacred re- 
gard for right. That most democratie of 
all men, the Man of Nazareth, esteemed 
his fellows in proportion as they had the 
courage to act their convictions—as they 
were connected with the promotion of a 
more abundant life for the great multi- 
tude of mankind. 

“He judged issues by their soundness. 
With him, prosperity was a fuller life for 
all. It was a greater good—not to swell 
the temporal fortunes of the few, but, like 
the rain that falls on the just and on the 
unjust, to give the bessings of good to all 
His creatures. 

“Reconstruction of the political ideals 
of our beloved country is the great need of 
our day. May that divinest of all 
thoughts glow in our minds and hearts: 
that we are linked together by the laws of 
existence, by contact and interdependence, 
in order that no part of humanity might 
go on and leave a large part of the rank 
and file apart from the divine rivers that 
irrigate life. 

“May this.democratie spirit of humanity 
be flowing in our veins—hatred of all 
sacrifice of human welfare on any ac- 
count whatever! May we realize that we 
do not enter into the sphere of the democ- 
racy of our greatest leaders until there 
is a passionate horror of all selfishness 
and greed and a passionate love of all that 
promotes human happiness, concentration 
of all powers in living for a nobler hu- 
manization of man and his world. 

“As we gaze at the sacred light of our 
democratic ideals, we think of the bright 
holy life to which we are called. In this 
sacred light we would remember con- 
tinuously and considerately that life also 
has a wintry aspect for thousands. By 
letting our light shine in and after this 
convention, with sublime moral qualities 
glowing in our political conduct, living, 
moving, and having our being in them, we 
can bring the springtide of hope to count- 
less numbers of our fellow countrymen. 

“May we go forth from this convention 
in the hardy spirit of our forefathers, that 
we may further establish and complete 


their work, in which government shall be 
of the people, wisely directed by the 
people, and in the interest of the numerous 
families of America, to secure blessings of 
freedom to ourselves and our posterity. 

“So may the prayer of our hearts he 
acceptable unto Thee and come forth in 
our daily life as fair as the lilies and as 
lasting as the stars.” ; 


The New Church at 
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Two Tales 


(Continued from page 645) 


It is surely hard for sandpipers to have 
to be worried about cats, dogs, and vs. 
We should like to see the little sandpipers 
come stepping out of their eggs on hatch- 
ing day, but we cannot do it, because we 
are never again going to put Mrs. Sand- 
piper to the trouble of playing dead, like 
a movie actress, when she would rather 
stay at home and take care of her chil- 
dren. And good luck to the whole family! 


[All rights reserved] 


Cambridge, England 


The scheme of the interior of the new 
Unitarian Chureh in Cambridge, England, 
is based on the theory of design for the 
modern Unitarian church laid down in 
“Essays on Nonconformist Church Archi- 
tecture,” by Ronald P. Jones, the architect 
of this meeting-house. An account of the 
dedication of this church was published 
in Tue Reeister of March 8. At the 
front of the interior, shown in the above 
photograph, the Communion table is placed 
in a semicircular chancel with a raised 
pavement, and on each side of this is a 
small anteroom giving direct access from 
the church hall and minister’s vestry. The 
pulpit and reading desk stand at the 
corners of the semicircle, and the lowest 
step to the chancel projects out to form 
a platform for the brass lectern at which 
the lessons are .read by members of the 
congregation. 

The whole interior is paneled in oak, 


with an architectural treatment of Ionic 
pilasters on the main walls of the church, 
and detached columns in the chancel apse, 
raised on a continuous dado which con- 
tains recesses for the heating radiators. 
In the chancel, owing to the raised level, 
this dado provides space for two ministers’. 
seats between the pairs of columns, so that 
the pavement is not obstructed by chairs 
or stools. Following the Wren tradition, 
the pulpit and desk and other salient 
points in the design are enriched with 
carving. The curved ceiling is carried out 
in fibrous plaster, divided into panels and 
emphasized by decorative bands and 
moldings. 

Rey. J. Cyril Flower, the minister of 
this church, was one of the English Uni- 
tarian clergymen who visited America in 
1925 at the time of the joint centenary cele- 
bration of the American and the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Associations. 
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Ministers’ Institute Program Completed 


Present religious tendencies and the clergyman’s 


work to-day are two main topics— 


September 4-7 


Ae program for the Ministers’ Institute 
to be held at Deerfield, Mass., from 
Tuesday, September 4, to Friday, Septem- 
Registrations are 
already coming in in such numbers as to 
indicate a well attended Institute. 

The Institute Committee has planned for 
two supplementary themes to be carried 
through the Institute sessions. The first 
group of subjects deals with current tend- 
encies that have a direct bearing upon 
religious thought and practice. Tuesday 
evening will be devoted to “Current Tend- 
encies in Education.” Wednesday evening, 
Dr. James Moffatt of Union Theological 
Seminary will give an address on “Three 
Literary Rebels of the Century.” Thurs- 
day morning, Prof. William Wallace Fenn 
of the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity will address the Institute on “The 
Theological and Philosophical Trend of 
the Times.” The second session Thursday 
morning will be devoted to a lecture by 
Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of Meadville 
Theological School on “The Changing 
Code of Morals.” Thursday evening, Rev. 
John C. Petrie of Lynchburg, Va., will 
speak on “Current Movements Within the 
Churches,” dealing particularly with the 
tendencies in the Catholic, Episcopal, and 
Unitarian churches. 

The second group of subjects deals with 
the general question of “The Minister’s 
Work in the World To-day.” Wednesday 
morning will be devoted to this theme, 
with an address, “From the Point of View 
of the Layman,” by William Roger Greeley 
of Lexington, Mass.; and another, “From 
the Point of View of the Minister,” by Dr. 


Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind. 


These addresses will be followed by dis- 
eussion of this particular theme. Friday 
morning the theme will be “The Function 
of the Unitarian Church: What are we 
Organized For?’ Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester, Mass., will be the first speaker, 
and Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, 
N.Y., the second. Their presentations also 
will be followed by general discussion. 

- Tuesday, September 4, at 6 o’clock, the 
first meal will be served. The Committee 
will be on hand for the assignment of 
rooms at and after 2 o’clock. Several of 
the ministers who have already registered 
have also been generous enough to make 
contributions for the expenses of the Insti- 
tute. Early registration is of great assist- 
ance to the Committee in rounding out the 
plans. Registrations should be mailed to 
Rey. Earl C. Davis, Chairman, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

The afternoons have been left free. It 
is hoped that many groups will arrange 
informal group discussions on themes in 
which they are particularly interested. 
Byery effort will be made by the Commit- 
tee to have the discussions announced from 
the platform, but it seems quite-impossible 
to have such discussions announced in 
the program. 

The indications are that the Ministers’ 
Institute as a function of the Ministerial 


are the dates 


Union is proving a very effective way of 
earrying on one of the most useful and 
stimulating organizations of the Fellow- 
ship. The Committee consisting of Rev. 
Earl C. Davis, chairman, Dr. Thomas 
Billings, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Dr. B. 
Stanton Hodgin, Rev. Frederic H. Kent, 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Dr. Sidney S&S. 
Robins, Rey. Charles P. Wellman, and Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe, has worked hard to 
arrange a program which will touch upon 
some of the important aspects of the min- 
ister’s professional life. 

The date of meeting has been changed 
from the second week to the first week of 
September to conform to the recommenda- 
tion made at the last Institute, and by a 
mail ballot taken during the past year. 
A large attendance is expected. 


Mrs. Walsh to Holyoke, Mass. 


Mrs. William L. Walsh, widow of the 
late Rey. William L. Walsh of the First 
Parish in Billerica, has accepted a posi- 
tion as director\ of religious education at 
Holyoke, Mass., where the work of the 
Unitarian Church in that town is being 
revived. 


St. Paurt, Minn.—Plans are already 
under way for a series of lectures to be 
given by Prof. A. Eustace Haydon of Chi- 
cago University, under the auspices of 
the Laymen’s League chapter of Unity 
Church. The dates for the lectures are 
Saturday evenings, November 3, 10, 17, 
and 24. Dr. Haydon’s subject is ‘The 
Non-Christian Religions and the New 
Age.” 
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Daughter, Granddaughters 
of Minister, Die in Fire 


A daughter and two granddaughters of 
the late Rev. Eugene M. Grant, Mrs. 
Phillip W. Ring and her daughters, Bar- 
bara, aged eight years, and Phyllis, aged 
seven, were burned to death in a fire that 
destroyed the Ring home near Wilton 
Center, N.H., July 28. Mrs. Ring was 
formerly Miss Marion Grant. She is sur- 
vived by a brother and two sisters. Her 
father was minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Wilton Center, N.H., from 
1911 to his death in 1927. 


Memorial to Newton Mann 
Planned by Omaha Church 


The First Unitarian Church in Omaha, 
Neb., is to erect a memorial to Newton 
Mann, who was minister of this church 
for the twenty-one years from 1889 to 
1910, and who was the first preacher in 
America to preach the doctrine of evolu- 
tion from the pulpit. It is to be a bronze 
tablet bearing this inscription: 


Newton Mann 
Minister of this Church 


1889-1910 
Poet Scientist Scholar 
First American Preacher to Accept and 
Proclaim 


The Philosophy of Evolution 


To establish the foregoing fact beyond 
question, an exhaustive investigation was 
conducted by Prof. William Dodd, head of 
the department of history in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


DuxBury, Mass.—Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, internationally known as a worker 
for world peace, gave an address at the 
First Parish Church, July 29, on “What 
the Churches Need to Know about War 
and Peace.” 


MORE THAN A BUILDING 


Plans for the Building Fund, soon to be announced, will bring to Mead- 
ville something more than a dignified Gothic structure of stone and steel. 


To be sure, the new Building will meet many urgent demands for 
library facilities, for class rooms, for studies and business offices, which 
the School, in fairness to its students and to the Church, could not pos- 


sibly ignore. 


Too, it will stand, when completed, as a visible emblem 


of Unitarianism—a distinctive monument in the beautiful University Sec- 
tion of Chicago, in the midst of what is probably the largest divinity 


population in the world. 


But more than this, the Meadville Building Fund will make possible 
developments within the School itself which will profoundly strengthen 
its service to the Unitarian Church at large. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
BUILDING FUND 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Only the man of 
self-control 
can win the game 
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or 
in life 
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League Chapter Presents Flag 
to Ancient Chapel, Liverpool 


A flag of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has been presented to the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth in Liverpool, England, 
by the Richard Mather chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League of the First 


Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass. The 
chapter has also made a generous gift 


toward the cost of the new buildings of 
the Liverpool church, and in recognition 
of both these gifts one of the new rooms 
is to be named the “Richard Mather 
Room.” 

Richard Mather, minister of the Ancient 
Chapel from 1618 to 1684, was “silenced” 
for nonconformity by the Archbishop of 
York. He followed the Pilgrim Fathers 
across the sea, and was minister of the 
First Parish in Dorchester from 1635 
to 1669. 

The presentation of the flag was made 
by Rev. Charles M. Wright, minister of 
the Chapel, at its recent annual meeting. 
A letter of thanks, signed by Mr. Wright, 
the officers of the church, and the ninety- 
four members present, was sent to Edwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., secretary of the Richard 
Mather chapter: It said, in part: 

“The members of the Ancient Chapel 
of Toxteth, Liverpool, express their most 
cordial thanks to the Richard Mather 
chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League of the First Parish Church of 
Dorchester, for their kindly thought in 
presenting the beautiful flag of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. It will 
serve to remind them of a common spiri- 
tual ancestry; of kindred aims and as- 
pirations; and of a fellowship which, 
rooted in the distant past, will always 
help to advance the cause of civil and 
religious liberty all the world over.” 


Church of the Saviour 
Damaged by Lightning 


The west steeple of the Unitarian 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
which towered more than a hundred feet 
into the air, was hurled to the ground by 
a bolt of lightning, July 12. One of the 
falling rocks crashed through the slate 
roof of the church, shattering part of a 
costly organ, the pipes of which were 
erushed and twisted. Another grazed a 
sedan parked near the chureh. Other 
pieces of the steeple narrowly missed 
pedestrians hurrying through the down- 
pour of rain. The loss on the church is 
estimated at between $75,000 and $100,000. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Taymen’s League - 


through its EieatTH ANNUAL CoN- 
VENTION at Lenox, Mass., in the 
heart of the Berkshires, September 
21-23, will try to answer that per- 
ennial question: 


“What shall my Chapter do next year?’ 
Watch for announcement of the 
“ORIENTATION PROGRAM” 

For information and reservations write 

KENNETH McDOUGALL 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUB 
SIXTEEN Bracon Street, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the Autumn quarter begins 
October 1, next, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious. 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramaties, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortTH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY . 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 


thorough training in many fields. 

For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 

LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rey. Watter S. Swisunr, Pres. 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 8th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean. 

MISS Lissad eH E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 

3 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRocToR ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


be ra uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. te dormitory 
and campus for boys and 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


—— 
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Tuck Parsonage is Dedicated 
(Continued from page 6388) 


upon “Is Religion an Hscape from Re- 
ality?’ He deduced from the fact that 
unreality cannot produce reality, that re- 
ligion must at all times have possessed 
certain qualities of reality, and that its 
most essential nature cannot be found in 
an attempt to escape from reality. Life 
has too many loose ends, he said, and the 
remedy is not to fight the facts of life but 
to tie them together properly. 

Just when President and Mrs. Franklin 
C. Southworth of Meadville are about set- 
ting out for the centenary of the Brahmo 
Samaj in India, and Dr. Curtis W. Reese 
is soon to follow, it was interesting to 
hear two lectures on that country by Rev. 
Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., who 
was in India several months in 1926, 
visiting the Samajes to ascértain in what 
way American Unitarians could assist 
them in their celebration. 

Mr. Loring added to the criticism with 
which Miss Mayo, author of “Mother 
India,” has been deluged, asserting that 
in her book she generalized from sporadic 
occurrences which doubtless were true. 
He regards the book as malicious as_ well 
as notorious, written, like many others, 
to give the reader a shock. His lecture 
was a refutation of a number of Miss 
Mayo’s charges. In the same lecture he 
reviewed the work of Mahatma Gandhi, 
stating that he is not understood in this 
country because he is regarded here as a 
pacifist and social reformer instead of as 
a_ political leader and political idealist, 
which is what gives him his power in 
India. Mr. Loring explained Gandhi’s 
policies, and stated that his political in- 
fluence changes from year to year. At 
present it is at a low ebb. If India were 
given home rule, Mr. Loring believes civil 
war would result. 

Two literary lectures by Prof. Robert 
BH. Rogers of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who lectured here on the 
drama last year, were in harmony with the 
trend of the talks on religion. First, he 
spoke on “The World of ‘the Modern Novel,” 
describing the changes which have entered 
into fiction since the romantic period of 
the late years of the last century. Again, 
in considering “The Portrait of a Modern 
Poet,” Professor Rogers described what 
he called a composite of such poets 
as Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Vachel Lindsay, and Amy Lowell. The 
first he named as without exception, in 
his opinion, the greatest living American 
poet. / 

Dr. A. Warren Stearns, dean of Tufts 
College Medical School, psychiatrist at 
Charlestown State Prison and member of 
the Unitarian Church at Billerica, Mass., 
discoursed interestingly one evening upon 
“The Personality of Criminals.” His lec- 
ture was based largely upon crime as he 
sees it in Massachusetts. Criminals were 
divided by him into four classes: sex 
offenders, those who violate property 
rights, those who fail to control their 
temper, and those who violate city ordi- 
nances. He asserted that the tendency 
toward crime is bred out of aliens in one 
generation in this country. “We are breed- 
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Liquor would not be manufactured 


IF 


people did not buy it and drink it. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society gains its main impetus 
from the fact that the alcohol problem will remain with 
us until people themselves decide to stop its use. 
tion should be studied, therefore, in\regard to its effect upon 
personal indulgence. 


Prohibi- 


The Volstead Act makes the bootlegger a criminal. 
The moral law adds the bootlegger’s crime to the drinker’s 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ing almost a murder-free race in Massa- 
chusetts,” he declared, in asserting that in 
five years no American-born Italian has 
been conyicted of murder in the Com- 
monwealth. 

Especial interest centered in an illus- 
trated lecture by Prof. Charles Floyd 
Jackson, director of the University of New 
Hampshire Marine Zodlogical Laboratory, 
which is being conducted on Appledore 
Island. Professor Jackson described and 
pictured many forms of simpler marine 
life found about the Shoals. 

A moonlight sail, a costume party, bridge 
parties, tennis, and dancing, with concerts 
by the Eddy Trio, supplemented the lec- 
tures and addresses, and considerable 
talent was displayed in the programs 
arranged by the guests and waitresses. 
During both weeks of the General Confer- 
ence, most of the candle-light services were 
led by laymen and laywomen. 


Progress at Elizabeth, N.J. 

All Souls Unitarian Church of Eliza- 
beth, N.J., reviews with satisfaction and 
encouragement the season now closed for 
the summer. The five per cent. increase 
in membership was reached and passed; 
the contribution for the American Uni- 
tarian Association totaled more than ever 
before; the church building received a 
eoat of paint outside, and the interior 
was redecorated and beautified, making a 
meeting place to which all were proud 
to bring their friends. The spirit through- 
out all organizations allied with the church 
has been excellent. 


Accepts Call to Santa Barbara 

Rey. Edward P. Daniels, who has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Third Congre- 
gational Society, Unitarian, in Hingham, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the First Unitarian Church of Santa 
Barbara, Calif. He will begin his work 
in Santa Barbara; October 14, 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


One of 31 Humanistic Addresses by 
ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D., 
Ten Cents Hach, Postpaid 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G’’ Street, 
Northwest. 


THE HOMESTEAD—A real country home for 
rest and pleasure. Guests by day or week. 
Mrs. SamMunt T. MAynarp, Northboro, Mass. 


THE LITERARY EDITOR of THn CHRISTIAN 
RNGIsTeR will be glad to give Book Talks to 
Alliances, Laymen’s Leagues, and other organi- 
zations. Expenses. Address Rev. A. R. 
Husspy, 30 Russell Street, Plymouth, Mass. 


WANTED—Gentleman or lady, or couple, as 
permanent boarders, by widow owning home on 
quiet street. Semi-invalids accepted, and given 
faithful care. Shaded side lawn for use of 
guests. References furnished. Mrs. Hunt, 517 
Ash Street, Tel. 1315-M, Brockton, Mass. 


WANTED—Young man as attendant and com- 
panion to middle-aged invalid gentleman liy- 
ing in the country. Must be an American, 
strong and healthy, with at least one year 
of college training. Will not consider high 
school graduate or trained nurse. Write Box 
3873, LITCHFIELD, Conn., enclosing photograph 
which will be returned. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
CapiToL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years.of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. | + 


In this Number 
Editorials .'.i3. sg se). Henan yee eee 


Original and Selected — 
‘Tuck Parsonage Is Dedicated .... - 638 
The New Renunciation, by James P. Munroe. 639 


Woodrow Wilson’s Religion: VI, High Visions, 
by. Edward H: Cotton." 4 <7.) «oie eee 


Churches Must Lead—Why, How .... . 647 


Rev. George Gilmour’s Prayer at the Demo- 
cratic Convention ...,« « «+ + « « « 648 


Ministers’ Institute Program Completed . . . 649 


“IT say, did you have an accident?” 
“Not at all. Didn’t you notice? I turned 
the car upside down to see what made the 
wheels go round.’—Melbourne Times. 


The Fisher: “ls this a public lake?” 
The Inhabitant: “Yes, sir.’ “Then it 
won't be a crime if I land a fish?’ “No, 
it'll be a miracle!”—The Reflector. 


James P. Parmenter . . . ; President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring... . . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Aviator: “Did you think of an original 
stunt to keep me in the public eye?” 
Press Agent: “You bet. You can head a 
party to look for the expedition that tried 
to find the party searching for the relief 
outfit that went to the assistance of the 
aviators who tried to find the aviator who 
went to look for the aviators who were 
searching for the North Pole.’—Life. 


Book Reviews 
The Russian Collapse; Books. . .... . 644 


Our Children 


Two Tales: True Story About Bill Woodchuek; 
The Sandpiper Actress, by Frances Margaret 
Fox's. siastrs- v) eer a en Sete Cee 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH. 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 Standard Time. 
The Rev. Maxwell Savage, D.D., will preach 
| August 19. Summer yisitors welcome. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
(No services during August. Season of 1928— 
29 opens September 9.) ; 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Summer serv- 
ices, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. Y 


CHESTNUT HILL MEETING-HOUSE, Mill- 
ville, Mass. Interesting historical landmark— 
erected 1769. Services under auspices of Wor- 
cester Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
August 5, 12,19, at 4 p.m. Preachers: August 
12, Rev. Charles J. Staples; August 19, Rey. 
JB. H. Tegarden, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Serv- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rev. George L. Mark. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Union Sum- 
mer service at 11 A.M. Preacher Rey. Kenneth 
C. Walker, Minister of the Community Church, 
Hollis, N.Y. The Church of the Redemption, 
the Church of the Disciples, and the Arlington 
Street Chureh unite in the conduct of these 
services. Twilight services on the steps of 
the Church at 7 P.M. under the direction of 
Rey. Thomas M. Mark. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


wee following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. . 


The Democratic keynoter made a won- 
derful oratorical effort. It reminded one 
of the story of the young lawyer trying 
his first case with his old preceptor sit- 
ting in the bar. The young man dragged 
in the ruins of Greece and Rome, and 
took a crack at the Spartans. When 
asked for his opinion, the old man said: 
“You did well, but your remarks were like 
the meat in ox-tail soup—good, but too 
far back.” 

—The Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
le Ss efi minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
* Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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Meeting his pet enemy on Main Street 
one day, Jim observed affably: “I was 
sayin’ some good things about you to a 
man this mornin’.’” “You was?’ ‘“Ya’as. 
I said you had the best cattle an’ sheep 
of any farmer I knowed. An’ what was 
more, I said that pair o’ hosses 0’ yourn 
was the finest in Franklin County—wuth 
at least $800.” ‘“‘Who’d you say it to?’ 
queried the flattered foe. “The tax as- 
sessor.’—The Outlook. 
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SCHOOLS 


MarButfie Schonl for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


(— BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


\ For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. J 


An Oxford undergraduate son of the 
vicarage discovered that he was uncom- 
fortably short of doubloons, so he spent 
some time concocting a letter which should 
have the right effect upon a somewhat 
severe and pious parent. When finally 
completed, the letter read as follows: “My 
dear Father: I wonder if you will oblige 
me very greatly by sending me a copy of 
this month’s ‘Parish Magazine,’ also a 
five-pound note. P.S.—Don’t forget the 
‘Parish Magazine.’ ” 

—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Do you know this one that happened to_ 
Mare Connelly in Hollywood? He was 
introduced to a certain movie actor. “An 
author!” said the movie actor. “Say, did 
you ever write a book?’ Mare admitted 
that there was a book of his plays. “Yeah, 
but it’s a book, isn’t it?” asked the actor. 
“You know, it’s got a stiff cover on it, 
kind of?’ Mare was quite sure it had. 
“And,” continued the actor, “right up in 
front it has a blank page? You know, 
an empty page with nothing at all on it?” 
Mare thought so. “Good,” said the actor. 
“T’ll tell you what you do. You write 
something on the blank page, and then 
you sign your name and then you give me 
the book and I’ll put it on the table in 
my house.” “What for?” asked Mare. “I 
don't know,” confessed the idol of the 
sereen. “But they’re all doing it here in 
Hollywood. It’s kind of the latest fad.” 

—Smart Set. 
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THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Each issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. ‘ 
One Dollar Per Year 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 


By ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D. 


For Use in Humanist Churches. The 
Essentials of Prayer without Assump- 
tion of the Supernatural. $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 

WEST SIDE. UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY INN : 
- ANDOVER, N.H. 
Open June 26 to Sept. 4 


Week-end parties a specialty. - Chicken 
dinners Tuesdays and Sundays. Write for 
rates and reservations. : 
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